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tory. But this is not an easy step to take. It cannot he taken merely by area
specialists, intent on the uniqueness of their areas, hut only by historians able to
steer their way across the 360-degree ocean of human experience.6
This emphasis upon an interconnected world history means that a parochial view
of the history of education will no longer do. The history of American education must
not only be anchored in general American history hut should be seen in the setting of
the civilization of the West and, in so far as feasible, in relation to the world setting. I
do not claim that this book is a world hislory of education. It is not. I have not
attempted to survey, summarize, or digest the histories of education in (he various
countries or areas of the world. But I do hope that in focusing upon the international
and intcrcultural origins of the education of the West and in turn upon its impact upon
some oilier societies of the world, this book takes a step in the direction that Fairbank
pictured as the historical assignment of the 1070s. The goal beyond this book is a truly
international effort to produce a worldwide hislory of education that will view
national histories of education in a global perspective and in their interrelationships, a
cooperative enterprise that (lie fraternity of educational historians should be launching
forthwith.
Not only has hislory writing begun to broaden its purview of the civilizations of
the world, bul the several social sciences have been marked by an increasing concern
with comparative studies and with the intcrconncctedness of societies and cultures.
Sociologists, anthropologists, economists, and political scientists arc rediscovering the
comparative and cross-national concerns of such diverse nineteenth-century synthe-
sizers of social thought as Durkheim, Tocnnics, Weber, Marx, Tylor, and Morgan. They
are modifying the speculative but imaginative formulations of the pathfinders with
soundly based empirical investigations and with carefully drawn theoretical con-
structions.
The new trend toward syntheses takes the form of comparative studies of whole
nations, whole societies, whole regions, and the cross-cultural analysis of such major
social institutions as bureaucracy, empire, elites, families, and education. The concern
now includes attention to the regularities and uniformities discernable in various
societies and cultures as well as the differences among them. Thus, comparative
sociology, comparative anthropology, comparative politics, comparative economics,
and comparative history have joined comparative philosophy, comparative philology,
comparative religion, and comparative education as subdisciplines, or at least major
persistent interests, of the several social and humanistic disciplines.
One of the most significant results of the conjunction since 1950 of the
revolutions in the world of nations, the crises that have faced modern civilization in all
parts of the world, and the broadening perspectives of scholarship in history and the
social sciences has been a revival of concern with the major directions of worldwide
social change. This concern is not u return to the easy optimism about the progress of
social evolution which had been a touchstone of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century
Western thought. But it is a dissatisfaction with the narrow empirical studies of
6Ibid.1p. 871.